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Go It B’ar!”’ 


Post-Battle Refiections on a Nation- 
Stiroug Controversy Now Closing 


HE good frontiersman, so goes the story, on 
returning to his cabin found his help-mate 
struggling with a bear. “Go it wife! Go it 
b’ar!” was the worthy man’s dispassionate 
comment, as he seated himself on a convenient 
stump and lit his pipe. That’s the way we feel 
about the late unpleasantness between Harvard 
and Princeton, now that it is safe to talk about 
it. At the moment of writing, the two have 
separated, while undergraduate committees are 
engaged in tidying up the place and restoring 
an atmosphere of peace, glory be. 

It is only for our European friends that The 
New Student attempts an elucidation of 
the momentous struggle leading to the “break- 
ing of athletic relations between two of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest universities”; every American has 
his own opinion permanently set. Why should 
it be a national catastrophe that a university 
located at Cambridge (Mass.) had decided it 
would rather not be obliged every year to send 
over eleven fellows for a friendly little game 
with a university in New Jersey, but would 
rather have the fun only on alternate years, 
or just now and then? Why should the scrib- 
blers of the same university in Cambridge, 
Mass., become so silly as to ridicule their 
guests who had come over for an afternoon’s 
“friendly diversion and rivalry’, and why 
should these silly jokes constitute such an in- 
sult to the other school as to require the whole 
resources of the college administrations, the 
newspapers and the directors of our railways 
in ironing the matter out? At first glance 
nothing would seem to be clear except that 
the wife and the b’ar were both pretty well 
het up. 

Well, there is a “deeper” explanation. Keep 
in mind patiently, good European friends, that 
our game of Football is not as other games. 
Never, never is it to be confused with mere 
sport for sport’s sake, as once it used to be. 
“In line with those of other colleges,” says the 
Cornell Daily Sun, “the Cornell play- 
ers, with a very few exceptions, do notenjoy 
the game. How could they?.... The coach, 
like other coaches, is there to win. In this, he 
is perfectly justified, for if he didn’t train 
winning teams fairly consistently, he would 
leave. It is’—mark well the word—“it is a 
business with him and with everyone else.” 

Now this may be more puzzling to you in 
England and on the Continent than ever, so 
we turn to the Sun to show how the business 
works: “Gridiron success means added financ- 
ial support (to the winning school) from the 
alumni; it invites school-boy interest (in choos- 
ing that school); leads to greater publicity. .” 
The football team is nothing else than the 
highly exciting advertising department of 
the university, the trapeze troupe of the circus. 
In the future the game may be freed from the 
passion of alumni for financial domination. 


A Historic Mission Destroyed 


....The fire licked and crackled. Up the 
pulpit it crept, the pulpit which had been 
preached from in the early mission days, up to 
the altar, devouring the Altar Rail, the oldest 
piece of cabinet redwood jn existence, finishing 
statues behind the main altar, melting two 
bells in the tower. But the famous great 
Crucifix had fortunately been removed. ...And 
that was the end of the third Mission Church 
at Santa Clara, one hundred and forty nine 
years and a half after Father Pena had planted 
in this California “wilderness” the wooden 
cross which stands today before the ruins of 
the fire. 


The Santa Clara Mission seems to have been 
pursued from the beginning by fire, flood and 
quake. The first building, put up by the 
venerable Franciscan, Father Pena, in 1777, 
was flooded two years later, and a second 
edifice raised in 1781 upon a different spot. 
In 1818, this in turn was shaken to the ground 
by a violent earthquake, and again replaced 
in 1822 by the building which the fire devoured 
in 1926. 


Students and faculty of the University of 
Santa Clara are helping the movement for 
rebuilding the Mission a third time. 


The ‘Y’ at Milwaukee 


“For this generation—it will be ‘Milwaukee’,” 
announces the Y. M. C. A. 

In numbers, this means three thousand stu- 
dents under one top: the Milwaukee auditori- 
um. 

In enthusiasm, it means all that the Y. M. 
can possibly muster through the agency of 
its regular galaxy: G. A. Studdert-Kennedy or 
“Woodbine Willy”, Charles W. Gilkey, Kirby 
Page, Bruce Curry, Mordecai Johnson, Harri- 
son Elliott, Henry Sloane Coffin. 


The topic is the radical one of Christianity 
itself: the question what it means, and what 
it was meant to mean. 


The trains will pour into Milwaukee three 
days after Christmas, as in other years they 
have emptied into mid-Western stations: at 
Des Moines in 1920, the date of the last Y. M. 
conference; at Indianapolis in 1923 for that of 
the Student Volunteers in which the Y. M. 
had a share. 


Integral Athletics 

An “undergraduate committee” at Rutgers 
College proposes making athletics an integral 
part of the curriculum, with a full professor 
at its head and instructors as coaches of the 
sports. All of these men should be “of a type 
that we could consider more as scholars and 
gentlemen’”’. 


The report does not mention that its sug- 
gestion is already in force at Oberlin, Am- 
herst, Connecticut Wesleyan and other col- 
leges. 


Yale’s Theatre Premiere 


University “Honors the Drama” by 
Giving It a Professional School 


““TNOR the first time in the history of the uni- 
versities,” Yale is able to say in her an- 
nouncement, “drama will be given full recog- 
nition as one of the fine arts by being placed 
side by side with architecture, painting, music, 
sculpture as one of the Fine Arts”. Thus, 
proudly, Yale makes it known that on Decem- 
ber 10, 11 and 13, she will dedicate her new 
University theatre; built for George Pierce 
Baker, given by Edward S. Harkness. 
Professor George Pierce Baker is the man 
who through his well-known “47 Workshop” at 
Harvard tried to show that creative theatrical 
work can be taught, or at least helped by 
teaching: a theory others have been fiercely 
opposing. The Workshop did another revolu- 
tionary thing for the times: it stopped thinking 
of drama in the terms of literature, as a play 
to be read against a background; it tried 
to command book and acting and scenery as 
organic elements of the theatrical whole. 


Yale got Professor Baker away from Har- 
vard two years ago, largely, it is rumored, 
because of her nearness to Broadway as well 
as because of the munificence of Mr. Hark- 
ness. (See The New Student, volume 
four.) 

Five thousand people are to be invited to 
attend the opening of the Harkness theatre; 
the play will be “The Patriarch’, written by 
Boyd Smith of Elkins, West Virginia, a stu- 
dent in the department. In all details the play 
will be staged by students. 


Harvard 


While Yale arranges her opening for Pro- 
fessor Baker’s new theatre, the Crimson at 
Harvard diligently points out that the de- 
parture of the professor was not the departure 
of drama from Cambridge. The Harvard 
Dramatic Club, even while Dr. Baker was giv- 
ing his cqurses for future professionals, put 
on programs of remarkable interest by the 
purely amateur undergraduates. Beginning in 
1908 to produce plays by Harvard or Radcliffe 
undergraduates, the Club immediately after 
the War set out to choose a great many of its 
plays in Europe, always taking something 
that had not been played as yet in the United 
States. The most successful of these, the pro- 
duction of Sacha Guitry’s “Beranger’, in 1921, 
was followed by Andreyev’s “Life of Man” 
done as the play demanded, in an ultra- 
modern manner. Jacinto Benavente of Spain, 
Karl Capek of Czecho-Slovakia, John Dos Pas- 
sos erstwhile of Harvard, have been presented 
with varying success. The Harvardites gave 
“The Moon is a Gong” before it came to Broad- 
way. The Dramatic Club of our oldest uni- 
versity pointed with pride to an experimental 
career. “If we have occasionally failed,” may 
have thought a member, “at least we have tried 
more than any of the rest”. 
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A Promising Failure 


HAT the Young Men’s Christian Association 

should undertake at all the debate which is 
actually held in the November number of The 
Intercollegian will go a long way 
toward winning respect for it among “those 
not”. If there has been any single irritation 
that has made people steer clear of the ‘Y’ 
and all its works, it has been the works that 
produced irritation. The ‘Y’ man or “Christer” 
was a fellow who kept trying to sweep you 
into something, who couldn’t leave you alone. 
He was trying always to get you to pronounce 
that Jesus was your savior, or to feel ashamed 
of yourself. Give him straight argument as to 
why you disagreed with his attitudes, and 
he would think, even if he did not say, that 
after all you agreed, at bottom and all of 
that, but you didn’t know it yet; that was the 
only trouble. He wanted your presence at ses- 
sions on student government which inevitably 
swung around to some sort of piety before the 
end of the evening; his every move on the 
campus somehow henefitted his organization 
politically. He was for dozens of good-hearted 
schemes of world peace and doing good to 
China, but he knew precious little about inter- 
national economics or political theory. His 
discussion groups spun like a top around a 
small orbit, and you knew the conclusions be- 
forehand, though the ignorance the talk be- 
trayed was quite appalling. 


The real, startling wonder which you some- 
times felt, the downright magnanimity, the in- 
toxication, the experience that went for you as 
religion could never thrive in his meetings 
with their flat hymns and repetitious prayers. 
The difficulty always seemed to be that in a 
coercive manner he was trying to do good 
before the good was ready to be done. Well, 
it was easy to find fault with him, and get 
out of his way. 


OW the spirit of the proposal which the Y. 
M. debates in the Intercollegian is 
quite remote from this. An anonymous writer 
starts forth with the admission that the “ex- 
tensive” program of the ‘Y’ has failed to 
“capture the students of America for the life 
of Jesus” as seen by the ‘Y’. The time has 
come, therefore, to stop the general propa- 
ganda, and to live the life. If we may para- 
phrase, the writer proposes the end of the 
“Christer” and the beginning of the Christian. 
The corollaries of this startingly simple propo- 
sition follow: 
The loyalty to Jesus, as understood by the 
Christian, will supersede “college loyalty, deno- 


mination, ete. 

“It would be more interested in ideas than 
activities or organizations. Any group in our 
colleges that spent as much time on thinking 


as on doing could not escape being considered 
radical.” 

“The life of the group would represent a 
sharp break with current campus activities... 
The time saved would be used as above (i. e. 
in thought).” 

“Fellowship in the group would demon- 
strate a new basis for social relations — 
transcending race barriers, college cliques, 
caste lines created by fraternities, etc.” 


There would be a profound concern in the 
group for the implications of campus politics, 
the honor system, R. O. T. C., relation of men 
and women, and the like. 


The groups, much smaller than the present 
ones because representing only a real member- 
ship, would probably represent “resistance” to 
their environment, not as an attitude aimed 
at for its own sake, but as a result of having 
an independent ideal and standard. 


The consequent revolution, believes this 
writer, would take care of itself, and should be 
of no consequence in itself. “It was the qual- 
ity of life that mattered” to Jesus and that 
was shown in the living, and the outside effect 
could be depended on without worry. 


Well, the notion of thinking out your inde- 
pendent ideas, ideals and standards, and then 
proposing to live them out yourself without 
trying to make other people follow them, 
depending on what is good to show itself with- 
out effort, given the simple chance: that is 
not a bad ideal for which to strive. We are 
not at all ashamed to admit it as our own and 
to admit our own failure. 


In Praise of a Dean 


Just how sensible and courageous was the 
stand of the University of North Carolina 
two or three weeks ago in the matter of 
censorship has not been appreciated. (We beg 
pardon of our readers for reverting to this 
wearisome topic of freedom, for we _ believe 
there is something new to say.) The student 
monthly had published a story peculiarly fitted 
to shock the local taste without excuse, for it 
was not even convincingly written. Yet the 
University fought for the right of her students 
to learn by their own mistakes. 


We come back to this case because another 
interesting instance has arisen: that of the 
Campus of October 27, at Ottawa College. 
This suppression is interesting because the 
president refreshingly gave the exact reason 
for it: one editorial in question, he said, would 
interfere with the raising of a $75,000 endow- 
ment, and another item* by implication critic- 


ised the administration of the college. In short, 
~ he followed the universal assumptions of the 


suppressors: The college exists simply to prove 
that it can get money in order to exist some 
more; and as for the administration, it simply 
exists, a Deity without any cause or cure at all. 


But we meant to speak of Mr. Addison Hib- 
bard. We suspect that it was he as Dean 
who committed North Carolina to her sensible, 
liberal policy on censorship. Long had we 
wondered why it was that the University of 
North Carolina seemed to produce consistently 


readable undergraduate magazines, and fre- 
> This was a quotation of The New 
Student article (Oct. 27) on the Ph. D. 


Disease, 


WINDMILL 


Lifted from the Richmond Collegian: 


To get an “A” 
You know your stuff 
To get a “B” 

Use some bluff 

To get a “C” 

A bit of junk 

To get a “D” 
Mostly bunk 

To get an “E” 
Merely flunk. 


Lives of football stars remind us 
We should fight to win the race; 
And departing leave behind us 
Foot prints on our rival’s face. 


The Hash column wishes to conclude its 
“twenty dollar bill’ series by saying that “All 
work and no play makes Jack”. 


Important News Out of the College 
Press, 


Suppressed by the Editor of our other 
Columns: 


Le 
“LIFE IS A STRUGGLE,” 
SAYS PROFESSOR OTT 
“In closing, Dr. Ott advised the students, ‘If 
you want to keep up in college, work harder’.” 


Il. 

“The new Tulane University stadium can 
be emptied in six minutes.’’—Clipping not 
marked. And here the reformers have been 
unable to do it in six years. 


Ill. 


“The pot has been boiling around the his- 
toric sea for five years, and it is likely to burst 
into a conflagration at any moment.” —This, 
the Windmill! observes, must be quite a 
historical pot. 

Lvs 

“Contrary to the popular theory (the 
Windmill never was taken in by it) that 
the Hittites sprung from Armenia, document- 
ary evidence that I have gathered (said Pro- 
fessor Von der Osten) indicates southern Rus- 
sia as their, original home. These same Hit- 
tites were allied with Troy in the Trojan wars 
of the Iliad, and they themselves anticipating 
the Bible story of ten centuries, overthrew the 
turbulent dynasty of Babylon....” Now that, 
it seems to the Windmill, is something 
like the kind of story that a college paper 
should fittingly contain, and he is really seri- 
ous about it. 


quently really good ones—which are rare. 
We suspected that the English faculty had 
something to do with it. We now read in the 
Tar Heel, the student paper, of men who 
live at Chapel Hill as teachers; and among 
those getting highest praise as teachers is 
Dean Hibbard. 


How simple, how good, and how effective is 
the policy of such a teacher, compared to the 
flatulent cowardice of the dollar-hounds! 


THE LIFE 


More Rules, Organization, 
Discipline 


Daily Maroon at Chicago finds activity 
students standing above the general university 
average in grades; the women above the men, 
publications above dramatists and players, the 
presidents above the members of organizations, 
and the athletic teams behind the other activi- 
ties but above the general average still. In 
short, everything as expected. 


“Now for sophomore vigilance! 


“Now sophomore vigilance has supplanted 
freshman vigilance (in other schools). The 
inference is direct and pertinent. Freshmen 
and sophomores at this University are not dif- 
ferent from those of other colleges and uni- 
versities. The Daily is convinced that the 
sophomore vigilance system will function ef- 
fectively here.” 


Thus the University of Washington Daily 
in its editorial space. What is it all about? 
Why, the enforcement of traditions of course, 
meaning that freshmen must behave thus and 
so at such and such a time. “As it is now, most 
of the tradition enforcing centers around Den- 
ny Steps,’ complains Mr. Deadrich of the 
committee. The grand vigilante plan rep- 
resents the fruit of months of thought on this 
important problem. 


At Butler University, Indiana, 397 girls not 
yet organized into sororities have been united 
in a university club in order to have some form 
of organization. 


Stephen Leacock, Professor of Political 
Economy at McGill University, declared him- 
self in favor of compulsory lectures, believing 
that the student would be sorry in after years 
if he had not been “nailed down to his desk 
with hammer and nails”. 


At Ohio State University, so says the 
Daily Kansan, a new rule prohibits any 
woman unchaperoned from going to or from 
an evening party with a man in a closed car. 
“At a southern college, by an edict from the 
college president, men and women are forbid- 
den to converse with each other while on the 
campus.” 


Texas University by edict limits her women 
to three social engagements a week, and the 
Stanford Daily thinks this violates “the 
fundamental purpose of an institution of 
higher learning’. Be that as it may, The 
New Student confidently looks forward 
to the development by the edict of great ingen- 
uity in Texas women. 


Fewer Rules, Traditions, 
Compulsions 


Dean Armstrong of Northwestern announced 
in a speech that “the present student body has 
been demanding a voice in the management of 
its own affairs. We have just recently granted 
membership to four students on the highest 
faculty board for the supervision of student 
activities,” 


Vassar has substituted voluntary for com- 
pulsory chapel; the new principle went into ef- 
fect on November 15. President MacCracken, 
who had seemed rather to favor the older plan, 
yielded with grace to his students, to the 
Trustees, to the times. 


The Student Council of the University of 
Tulsa (Okla.) decided to enforce the honor 
system first upon itself. It adopted the fol- 
lowing: “1. The student council goes on record 
as being against cheating of any kind. 2. Any 
member of the council found cheating will be 
automatically expelled from the council.’ All 
this ought to go without saying, but it hasn’t 
always. 


Against Useless Tradition 


The Cornell Daily Sun, having found 
a tradition on its campus costly, cumbersome 
and silly, proceeded to try knocking it out. 
Junior Week was its name, and its effect hol- 
low-eyed, and expensive. The duty imposed by 
this week was that of riotous enjoyment for 
three full days and nights, so it appears; for, 
as the Alumni News remarked, “these 
eighty hours of jazz presented the severest 
test of manly endurance since Hannibal cros- 
sed the Alps.” 


A curious effect of the Sun’s campaign 
was noted: student after student would remark 
that “he couldn’t see much sense in the affair, 
but his room-mates would never give it up”. 
At the time of writing the battle still rages, 
undecided. Nevertheless the Sun can point 
with pride to the funeral it has already held 
at the grave of the All-Cornell Hops. ‘The 
Sun,” remarks the Alumni News with 
pertinence, “appears to believe that a tradition 
is not worthy of preservation merely because 
it is a tradition”. 


President Little Expects Sense 
(The Daily Sun) 
Forty years ago the absence of government 
in the University of Michigan was so marked 
that an observer of American colleges pointed 
out in The Sun that the mid-western uni- 
versity seemed to have only two rules: 


Cornell 


1. No student shall set on fire any of the 
college buildings. 


2. In no circumstances shall any student kill 
a member of the faculty. 

Forty years after, the University of Michi- 
gan still adheres to its laissez faire policy with 
respect to students. Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
President of Michigan, has announced recently 
that no ban will be placed upon special trains 
to football games. President Little declared 
that he had sufficient faith in University of 
Michigan undergraduates to believe that they 
would conduct themselyes in a manner be- 
coming their position when on trains or any- 
where else. 

The announcement coming directly upon the 
heels of the action of officials of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, prohibiting men and women 
students from taking overnight football trips 
this fall, is refreshing to undergraduates and 
their elders, who deplore the imposition of 
severe discipline as a means to morality. “Con- 
duct becoming a gentleman” through faculty 
laws is just one phase of the Code of Com- 
pulsory Hypocrisy, one of America’s leading 
contributions to enlightenment 


Half-Realized Teaching 


The Tar Heel, University of North Caro- 
lina, devotes an entire second page to the 
second of its editorial series on the divisions 
of the University. This one is on the College 
of Liberal Arts, 


being the best in the University”. 


“generally recognized as 


“Its library and professors are, in toto, bet- 
ter. Its students, however, contribute any- 
thing from dunderheads to brilliant scholars.” 
The gist of the criticism seems to be that ex- 
cellent men on the faculty are wasted on a 
piece-meal mechanism of courses, while many 
specialists remain, as ever, Dryasdust Ph. D.’s. 


Get Out Your Smocks 
and Boots for the 


New Masses 


Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Costume 


Ball 
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The Pilgrims gave 
thanks for their 
crop of corn. 


The New Student’s 
harvest of subscrip- 
tions warrants re- 
joicing too, and 
what better way to 
celebrate than by in- 
viting your friends 
to a feast of New 
Students? 

The New Student 


2929 Broadway, New York 


Here's a dollar and a half* for a year's 


feast, to be served to 


Name 


Address. nese 
S2uM) outside tL. s. 


Reports from the 
Football Market 


Impending Financial Crisis? 

The President of the Harvard Board of 
Overseers, Mr. Howard Elliott, who also is 
Chairman of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
said that the break between Harvard and 
Princeton was more important to those who 
have already finished their education at these 
schools than to those who play on the teams, 
edit the papers, and in general make up the 
college life. “Princeton and Harvard gradu- 
ates are closely associated socially, in profes- 
sional and business life, and in work for civic 
advancement;” all these heavy causes might 
suffer because the undergraduate paper printed 
unseemly football jokes. 


Quicker Turn-Over 


The new coach of New York University 
explained carefully to reporters* how 
he had got high school boys with a gift for 
football to prefer his school to others. It seems 
there was a matter of some summer semesters 
that could be manipulated for “credit” toward 
a degree, and these made things easier at his 
school. If others wanted to be jealous of his 
good position, intimated this coach, he couldn't 
help it; they were free to use their brains as 
he had used his own. 


Alumni Intelligence 

The Illinois Alumni News, which 
“begins where your student days ended”, and 
is the organ of intelligence for the graduates 
of the University of Illinois as to their Alma 
Mater’s doings, filled its last four-page issue 
with an account of the Chicago game. One 
stick devoted to Lorado Taft, the sculptor, did 
service for the Cultural Side of Things. 


Death 


The presidents of two West-coast institu- 
tions decided that the death of a student in a 
football riot was not the fault of the student 
body of either school, but unavoidably involved 
in the regrettable excitement of the game. 


President Leads Cheers 


Hilarious students of the University of 
North Carolina called in their president as 
cheer-leader in the important pre-game exer- 
cise, shortly following entertainment by some 
black-face clowns. “Come, Chappy, show these 
people what Carolina spirit really means,” 
sang out “Kike” Kyser, undergraduate yellman. 
After some hesitation, recounts the Faun, 
“Dr. Chase rather reluctantly walked to the 
platform and—before a thousand or so stu- 
dents—was fairly patted on the back by our 
hero,” the redoubtable “Kike”. 


“Doing their best to hide their embarass- 
ment and to enter into the farce,” the Presi- 
dent and Dean Paulsen “waved their arms in a 
rather foolish fashion as they did their best 
to imitate Mr. Kyser. Another cheer was 
given with several ‘damns’ added for spice, and 
the cheer leaders hurriedly left the platform— 
probably vowing never to attend another 
rally.... The meeting broke up with a lusty 
cheer for ‘our Harry—a good scout’.” 


* New York World, November 12. 


Walter Camp 

Walter Camp, the “father of football” and 
in his day the chief proponent of a clean, 
amateur sport, is to be memorialized by a 
gateway to the Yale Bowl, if the plans of a 
committee for the purpose are carried through. 
It is easily forgotten that Mr. Camp in ad- 
dition to choosing the “All-American teams” 
which caused such desperate struggle by com- 
petitors was active in cleaning out the rough- 
house tactics of the older game. 


Correlations 

Brown University suspended classes after 
nine o'clock on Saturday morning of the Har- 
yard-Brown game, enabling every undergradu- 
ate to reach Cambridge in time for the battle. 
The Daily Herald, student paper, thanks 
the administration for making the year notable 
by its “admirable cooperation”, “ both in mat- 
ters of this kind and other matters”. The 
Herald believes it has discovered a correla- 
tion between football success and the popular- 
ity of colleges in the nation. It cites Dart- 
mouth as “for years one of the best institu- 
tions of learning in the East. Yet it was not 
until the Green gained a certain amount of 
athletic prestige.... that Dartmouth became 
really nationally known. Now, with a trail 
of defeats on the gridiron this season, the 
public is hearing less and less about Dart- 
mouth. Yet Dartmouth is still exactly the 
same as it was.... We merely inquire, does 
the public gauge our colleges and universities 
by their football victories? It would seem so. 
The standard is an interesting one.” 


Dads Cheer Coach to Professors’ 
Music 

Home-coming days have been frequent dur- 
ing the past week. Most of them followed the 
pattern described in the University 
Daily Kansan: 

“Approximately four hundred fifty dads, 
mothers, daughters, and sons, attended the 
Dad’s day dinner held last night on the main 
floor of Robinson gymnasium. 

“The tables were filled by 6:30. Franklin 
C. Cappon, coach of the Kansas football team, 
received a hearty applause as he entered the 
banquet room. A similar greeting was ac- 
corded Dr. F. C. Allen, director of athletics. 

“Herbert Laing, toastmaster, began the 
evening’s program by introducing Chancellor 
E. H. Lindley. The speaker extended a most 
cordial welcome to all. ‘I would like you moth- 
ers and fathers here tonight to make up your 
minds what a growing university this is,’ said 
Chancellor Lindley in his address of welcome. 
‘I am very happy to have you here.’ 

“Charles Waldron of Kansas City, Mo., was 
called upon, as the unknown dad, to make the 
response. 

“Following this the University string or- 
chestra offered two selections. They were: 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’, by Pochon, 
and ‘The Mill’, by Rath and adapted by Pochon. 

“The orchestra was composed of Dean D. 
M. Swarthout, of the School of Fine Arts, 
Prof. Waldemar Geltch, Karl O. Kuersteiner 
and Mr. Conrad McGrew.” 


They met, fifteen hundred of them, in 
Birmingham, Alabama. “The Master’s Minor- 
ity,” they called themselves; their slogan was 
“to make Christ Master of this generation”. 
They were students from Southern colleges 
and universities of the Baptist denomination. 


“The Pamphlet Poets” 


THE VALLEY OF UNREST 


Once it smiled a silent dell 

Where the people did not dwell; 

They had gone unto the wars, 
Trusting to the mild-eyed stars, 
Nightly, from their azure towers, 

To keep watch above the flowers, 

In the midst of which all day 

The red sunlight lazily lay. 

Now each visitor shall confess 

The sad valley’s restlessness. 

Nothing there is motionless— 
Nothing save the airs that brood 
Over the magic solitude. 

Ah, by no wind are stirred those trees 
That palpitate like the chill seas 
Around the misty Hebrides! 

Ah, by no wind those clouds are driven 
That rustle through the unquiet Heaven 
Uneasily, from morn till even, 

Over the violets there that lie 

In myriad types of the human eye— 
Over the lilies there that wave 


And weep above a nameless grave! 


They wave:—from out their fragrant tops 
Eternal dews come down in drops. 
They weep:—from off their delicate stems. 
Perennial tears descend in gems. 


TO HELEN 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Hand! 


The poems were written by none other than 
Edgar Allen Poe, but hardly one of a hundred 
people who know that Poe once wrote “The 
Raven” would have recognized them off-hand. 
They were found in one of those small, inex- 
pensive pamphlets that the student is especi- 
ally fond of, because he can carry them around 
in his pocket after he has bought them for 


- something like a quarter, and because they are 


the quickest means of enlarging a penurious 
library. 


In publishing their series called “The 
Pamphlet Poets”, Simon and Schuster have 
done exceptionally well. Not only is the 
printing excellent, but the covers are just a 
little more than that. 


Other poets selections from whose works 
have already been printed in the “pamphlet” 
series are Carl Sandburg, Elinor Wylie, Walt 
Whitman, Nathalia Crane, H. D.; in prepara- 
tion are collections from Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Longfellow, the New York wits, Emer- 
son, Emily Dickinson, Witter Bynner, Conrad 
Aiken. 


